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Primarily,  the  photodrama  iq  v  + 

It  is  a  composite  of  all  i-h  1  "erature  *  it  is  more, 

ail  the  esthetic  art0  .  .  . 

painting,  sculpture,  and  poet rv  '  *  1311:1810 'arcllitecture, 

ive  character  of  art  tl,P  >,  ^  18  ^  reSUlt  of  the  Progress- 

expression  of  th.  27^  °'  **  -  -ct 

I  produced  it; its  end  the  int  C°ndltl°ne  °f  the  which 

8  lr,terPretation  of  the  soul 

S“'8  passions, sorrows, doubts, fears  and  -  ■  .  “* 

Eeree  it  the  world  over  B  ’  a8pl:ratlone  elevate  or  sub- 

-ch  is  easily  "T"  —  —a  filE, 

language  of  one  nation,but  through^Iu ^ 
tinea  to  be  the  lea-r  Sastures  common  to  all, is  des- 

...  *«*-«• 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  reiect  that  „ 

“  “*  of  the  Photo-Playwrig  1  710h  " 

forth  that  which  is  as  ,  Ptoducer  to  bring 

The  Pational  Boar  „  /  &  ^ ition  «*  -is  duty. 

Board  Of  Censorship  passes  uPon  all  film8  relegeed  . 

rr  rhplaoe  °f  the  — •  -  -  - 

thle  „  '  ""  thS  tUrd  P°lnt-  “  ^>Mer,be  the  aim  of 

--  paper  to  considerate  nature  of  the  plot  of  the  Photodrara 

at  movement,  the  plot  which  the  drama  has  brought  to  it.andthe 
photodrar/.a'e  probable  reaction  upon  the  plot  of  both  the  future 

*  ^  ^  n°Vel  *<*>«"  Phase  of  the  subject  .(4)the 

UteratUre  °f  the  Pa6t  Ptotodra**  has  brought  before  the 


7110  1  Nation 

ature. 


of  the  term  to  liters 


"Literature  is  the  artistic  record  of  life  "  It  ■ 
to  make  ue  understand  one  another  better  at  ' 
understand  long  before  v  *  ^  man  made  hlmeelf 

... ...  ■*"«• .« .... 

J.  1  »• — — « .« ... 

dithyramb,*  f0r“  involved  in  the  worship,  of 
-ionyeu8,wae  developed  in+o  +i  .  P 

„„„  into  the  chorus  in  tragedy  by  Arion.  »Trag» 

means ,  literally  ”  satvr"  (  j-v  ~  •  ^ 

satyrs . .  ^  W°™  ^t-skine  to  represent 

«  — ■  i. ... 

,f  .  '  u~> Sophocles, and  Euripides, bound  to  a  certain  form  Hm- 

Vr  “  tlKe  ^  SPaCe-  “  WaS  bullt  uP°n  the  most  dramatic  in- 
°  Snt  "  “  eFlS°de  -  the  being  left  to  the  epic  -  and 

""8t  n0t  °°Ver  ”°”  th“  twenty-four  hours.  The  scene  seldom 
changed,  though  in  the  Eumenldee  it  shifts  from  Argos  to  the  temple 
ot  Apollo  at  Delphi, then  to  Athens.  if  more  were  to  be  told, a  new 
ararta  was  written, as  shown  by  the  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  :  »Agame^ 
non", "Sepulchral  Rites",and  the  "Eumenides".  These  larger  units 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Silent-drama,not  because  they  devel¬ 
oped  its  essential  elements  ,  rapid  scene  shifting  and  quick  action 
but  because  the  plots  are  strong  and  involve  big  ideas.  They  are 
not  caged  in  by  stage  mechanism.  ’ 

Pantomime  did  not  develop  contiguously  with  the  Greek 
drama, but  rather  gave  way  to  the  oriental  and  Greek  pageant, to  be 
revived  in  Rome  by  the  Church  long  after  it  had  frowned  down  Greek 
art.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Kero  it  began  its  influence  on  the 


draM'  rhe  Pant',1°0"-Harx8quln.,anla 

■  .  ,  ,  '°l  doi:,ootic  Bcrvant , and. 

rent.  Harleonin  araoterietio  of  Jtnli 

»rl«nuln  comes  from  the  1,  1  allan  develop- 

developed  Into  conic  demons  event  1Ce"d  °f  the  »*^in-folk  and 

t»e  religious  draKa  or  '*  fu™^lne  the  BellSouth 

to  t;.e  Morality  playe-  Th  .  P  ^  and  allee°rical  characters 

o:~r  — 

vaudeville, producing  among  others  “d  them  into 

^ 80  us  one  of  the  most  ,  V  °lown-  But  “  has 

portrayals ,  the  fool  0f  Shakespe^re^T^  fln68t  ^ 
rantomine  has  been  revived,  together  with  ^  ^  **“ 

.-tus  of  aesthetic  dancing  Thus  ,  .  Paeeantry’unde*  the  l*. 

— .Ograph  came  into  the  hands  of  t  “  ^  "* 

f eeeion  appealed  to  him  not  as  proauoer-  His  new  pro- 

ing  money.  rhe  y 

therefore  that  h  ^  *“  “*  °r°Wd-  “  wae 

ore,that  he  should  reach  out  for  the  comic  character  and 

-  — P  a  slapstick  burlesque  type  of  motion-picture  comedy.  But 

!  “  ^  ^  l6apS  ^  Iting  in  a  raised  stand- 

*0r  both  the  °inema  and  the  vaudeville. 

Tne  public  demanded  a  coherent .unified  story  with  a  strop 
motive  stimulating  tc  action  -  legitimate  plot.  Another  class  was 
added  to  literature, the  Scenario.  This  is  narrative  in  type, but 

6pe0ial  demandS  on  the  «**>*•  «  is  divided  into  four' parts 

(I;  Synopsis  ;  (2) Cast  of  characters  ;  (3)Scenario  proper  ;  (4)Scen 
Plot.  The  synopsis  contains  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  it  demands 
a  good  vocabulary, that  every  word  count  and  carry  suggestion  ;  move 
“6nt  ba»“°niou8, dynamic, and  plausible  ;  every  situation  explainable 
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and  explained  ;  that  the  wh 

°r  *  thereof  J  ^  «■  feet  of 

lire, worth-while  plot  ln  whlQh  b°  Presented  a  logioal> 

r  '  «"*-«  of  oha  7nt8  «  *^on  and  settlne 

“*  oharaoter.  Introduced  are  ee  '  8ub0i««y..  Many  of 

*“  Prlno1^  -tors.  Under  *** round 

t-e  leading  persons  of  the  drama  “  °'  °hara°te-"  -e  enumerated 

adjectives.  ’  lneated  by  two  or  three  suitable 

scene  action.6  ToTZe^^  ^  ^  ^  —  “* 

The  same  setting  m?y  be  7  ^  m°rS  ****  °f  flve  minutes  length. 

-  J  " 

tain' three  scenes  result  ait  • 

subtitles,  letters  tei^  *  '  inserts ,  i .  e.  leaders 

Ct~”  *• 

U0U8  Cham  of  incidents  as  they  happen  in  life. 

The  scene  plot  is  comparatively  a  detail, simply  showing 
the  sequence  of  the  scenes  and  their  settings. 

feny  professional  terms  will  naturally  be  adopted  by  the 
scenario  writer, probably  many  new  terms  which  are  not.  What  le 

p088ible  result  of  this?  In  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  human 
interest  and  sympathy, a  plot  is  a  plot  whether  it  be  developed  for 
a  photo-play, a  drama, or  a  novel.  The  photo-play  writers  are, in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers, taking  out  fiction  rights.  Is  it  not 
likely  to  follow  that  these  terms  of  the  photo-play  will  creep  into 
the  novel  and  the  drama  together  with  something  of  the  terseness 
of  style?  Is  it  not  probable, too, that  the  coming  novelist  will 
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merely  suggest  much  to  be  i„  + 

De  interpreted  ^  + 

a  ,  ln  terms  of  the  reader's 

,8rVe  f°r  the  ^ain  of  adjective 


experience?  a  sintrT*  m  , 

xbie  word  will 


of  an  earlier  day. 


Many  of  these  new  ^ 

the  En  lish  language  v  .  6  a  worklnE  Part  of 

Eastman  mentions  two 

which  we  are  always  seeking  n+>  classes  of  words  for 

J  eelclng,  "those  which  fin 

which  nay  be  used  as  synonyms"  ln  tv  *  Va°an°y  “i  th°se 

*  elang  phases.  ^  7  ^  8°enarl°8 
icated  as  the  form  takes  its  pW  ln  7  ^  ^ 

has  improved  ;  why  should  not  the  i.  .  UIe'  materlal 

ly  published  a  radical  •  "~neuaP'e?  An  Englishman  recent- 

ican  slang  thro  h  p  alnt  against  the  alleged  spread  of  Amer- 

Z  7  *“  61  "•  .«.on., 

r  inseIts»etc. ,as  flashed  on  the  screen. 

But  the  good  things  of  life  are  always  more  or  less 

EiX6d  W“h  "U  ^0  think, too, of  the  choice  lines 

of  literature  vividly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude  by 

_evj.ce.  May  not  this  create  a  more  nearly  universal 
demand  for  clean,wholesome  books  and  force  the  writer  to  approach 
me  audience  from  the  democratic  point  of  view, giving  it  not  the 
e.ojy  of  a  class,  but  of  individual  experiences?  "Molly  Make-believe 
ie  within  the  comprehension  of  all, young  or  old, rich  or  poor.for  it 
deals  with  the  little  things  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  life. 
Innocent , happy  love-stories  are  scarce.  They  go  with  the  life  of 
the  past  generation.  Institutions  become  more  numerous  and  life 
becomes  more  strenuous.  The  films  which  thrilled  and  awed  the 
average  audience  before  the  war  have  lost  their  charm. 


The  senses 
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are  dulled  by  over-n-n 

7  1  etiffi^atine-  froin 

trwedlea-  rt  -a  Krsat  p  reourrlng 

battiee  *”*«««.*  * "  r : revivai  °f  •“ — 

trS't0  ai‘°U8e  “'»«»»-  r®Bponse  to_^y  ““  tbUndSr  "  “  »«*•- 

:nd  18  --o;r::pr:::uy  an  the  a™y  •— 

-r,ar.,Englleh  aEd  ^  to  KlUl-°  of  French, 

ln  nSW  fl6W  «  *•  openly  ^  * 

vant  cla88ee  of  that  land  h  Th6  80ldier  and  eer- 

/  ■“““  »”  -»«  d"  “  ZIZZ' 

[  —  * — «.  ..ir1:;:::;:,, ,h- — ™ 

,”°n' ,h*  "*’  ■'* 

scenario  writing  ItY^t  ^  ^  Style  0f 

wld  n0t  ^IOtable  ***  as  the  art  receives 

-  «  recognition  and  brings  to  light  its  geniuses, scenario  sreci- 

^r.s  will  be  produced  of  as  great  literary  value  in  their  way  as 

E£ny  °;"  the  Cl086t  dramaS  °f  the  Pas*-  Doubtless, their  right  to 
live  will  depend  largely  on  plot. 

ihe  nature  of  the  plot  is  determined  by  the  choice  of 
auoj  ect-matter,  the  needs  of  .mechanism  and  art  of  cinematography. 

The  subject-matter  of  drama  as  well  as  photodrama  is  the  "action 
and  reaction  of  the  human  will", the  conflict  of  right  and  wrong, 
tne  warring  of  inner  forces  of  man  with  outer.  They  differ  in 
that  the  drama  emphasizes  the  subjective, the  photodrama  the  objec¬ 
tive  eiae  of  human  evente.  A  plot  suitable  for  motion-pictures 
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».t  likely  ba  auitable 


for  the  drama. 


the  novelJ  but  not 


necessarily 


Some  plots  are  nn+ 

not  adapted  +n 

v:  e  ro“antic  ^a«ed5  ie  not  .  to  vi«nalizatlon  . 

.............  ....  ..  in  thl. . 


in  '  ae  a  rule, 

c..:.racte_-  development.  v»„  eieal!  »treee  is  llH„ 

•  t  i  1  y  plots  roip-ht  x  1  d  on 

bUt  C°Ula  n0t  — 1  the  stony  throu  „  mecIianically  poSBtble 

certain  ending  are  distasteful  a°ti0n'  T—  an  un¬ 
individual  recalls  and  counts  *  —  or  drana  tie 

^  ls  essentially  a  mental  process  17^  ^  ^ 

/  ar0USed  by  the  moreen  presentation  y  °PP°8e<1  ^  *  SenSOry 
I  E£tl0n  easil*  furnishes  a  satisfy  ♦  ” 

second.  S°  °ry  endlne,but  does  not  in  the 

ranis  high,but  provedW^T^18  &  ”°ral  aSen°y'Ib8er-'s  "Obo.t.- 
ciee  framework  of  .Ped*  “ltM"  ^  Ph°t0play'  ^  ^ 

feet  of  fil,  only  ri  °Uld  ^  ^  *>  *  *-  —red 

of  ^  ,  ;  7  S°raS  °°Uld  d°  tbe  psychological  development 

-  -da  character  Justice.  When  you  think  of  »Brand«,in  its 

magnitude,  it  would  seem  to  he  suitable.but  has  it  not  too  indefinite 
an  ending  and  does  it  not  too  much  depend  on  character  development, 
Rosmersholm-is  intensely  dramatic, but  its  force  lies  in  the  slow, 
calm, intense  movement.  "Pillars  of  Society-'is  an  alleged  suocesi. 
The  sociological  problem  of  capital  and  labor.ae  discussed  in  the 
pl=-y,  is  made  clear.  Yet  it  has  become  noticeably  Americanized. 

The  flrst  aot  01  this  drama  is  not  strong.  It  is  given  over  almost 
ei^irely  to  gossip.  It  lacks  dramatic  action.  Yet  the  material 
set  forth  by  the  goeeipers  became  intensely  strong  and  dramatic  in 


page 

tie  tanda  of  the  scenario  writer  an 

0f  oharaotsr  in  the  iaot  .onm.  80  th«»e»out.  Ha861n, 

Ibsen’s  units  of  action  and  of  entrie  8l1*^  fro* 

1-T1”  “verse  until  r  ”lte  °f  0hara°ter8' 

„ery  nuch  as  Ib3en  suggests  ln  ^  ®  appearan°®  of  the  crowd  - 

•ci- the  aoti°n  '«««»■.  =ioseiy  thi  ;:vireoti°n8-  Fr°m  that 

feels  "the  spirits  of  Truth  and  Preedom  ^  “dlenc#  ^ 

society".  he8e  are  the  pillars  of 

"An  Enemy  of  the  People" 

Sbt  prove  ®  Wally  satisfactory. 

.TZST ‘  °l°"‘ 

- :  -  » *• r 

xs  great  ana  universal  in  subject  nP„t 

^  -1  0t‘  Great  orow’i8  could  be  used, and 

great  oat  ole  scenes  staged. 

What  of  Dickens?  English  speaking  peoples  are  pretty 
generally  familiar  with  his  books.  They  praise  his  descriptions, 
his  homely  scenes, his  household  remedies  -  and  above  all, a  Kicawber, 
a  Little  Hell, a  Pecksniff.  They  are  to  be  found  the  world  over. 

But  the  motion  drama  is  not  built  on  character.  The  setting  is  de¬ 
pressing  when  separated  from  Dickens’  power  of  description.  The 
result  is  not  very  different  from  many  films  which  trace  their  germ 
plot  to  the  slums. 


Yeats’  "Land  of  Heart’s  Desire"  is  a  play  delightful  to 
read.  The  plot,  lacking  decidedly  in  force, presents  nothing  tangible 
tije  average  audience, being  a  happy  flight  of  fancy  suggested  ov 


I 


g°° a  thS  ~8  8uPpoeed  to  tr  «ek  the 

„iS«  time.  Similarly  inefreotlve  **»  beam.  ln  th# 

be  Hauptmann 'e  "The  Sunken  8  a  -«en  production  *ould 

If  you  wi31  aot  upon  a 

Columbia  University, you  wlu  flM  ^e8e,tlo“  of  Brian  Hooker.of 
peculiar  technique  of  Shakesre-r  '  ^  Slmilarltles  between  the 

epeare  and  that  n-r  +v 

pernaps  no  writer  either  of  +v  8  P^odrama. 

01  the  paet  0r 

us  work  so  admirably  adapted  to  e0reen  t  *“  ^ 

did  not  depend  on  the  cumbersome  BO  ^ 

rapid  costume  change  of  the  modern  staged  7olT 
scriptive  passages  as  a  8pur  to  .  ‘  J  '  "  6ly  upon  the 

for  setting, or  resorted  to  nature  °f  Ms  audience 

(l)thought,  (3)action,  (3)speech.  ’  ’  f0ll0T*ed  ^  PrlCal  ““  = 

.  _  not  why  the  Ben  Greet  company  is  so  successful 

ln  r^8dn  1116  tiie  Shaieepearean  draffia?  The  photoplay  can, as  the 

spoken  drama  cannot, afford  appropriately  to  set 

P-£ J-ateiy  to  set  up  numerous  scenei 

the  one  time  required. 

Shakespeare  recognized  two  kinds  of  time, fast  and  slow, 
the  one  applying  to  the  stage, the  other  to  life.  The  time  of 
"As  Tou  Like  It"  is  ten  days  from  the  stage  point  of  view, but  the 

rines  of  the  play  show  the  passage  of  years. 

"Now, my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  painted  pomp?" 

Again,  the  duke  speaks  of  the  "seasons ’differences" .  The  cinema 
Uses  the  insert  or  the  fade-in  or  the  fade-out  to  account  for  th< 


paSe 


apPa 


rent  discrepancies . 


Battle  scenes , too  lar£e 

„a„v  of  hie  nave.  Mr.  Hooker  menv  °rdlnary  B“«l"^'emae 

-entrone  the  "out  baok„8 


iy  of  his  plays . 

natinr  with  Shakespeare.  ^  —  °aok"aa  orl 

bU  vne  loot  _  ^ 

Elfht  scenes  occur,  the  lonCest  00nt  °f  ”Kaobeth«. 

alternating  between  the  exter-i  Cn''°lninE  seventy-eight  llneB 

:101’  and  interim 

at  Dunsinane  and  the  various  rarte  of  +>  8°eneB  at  ^  Palace 

f  ^  ^tie-field  in^fe 

Tempest", and  the  ghosts  of  "Hari  DreaI!1"  and  "T!>e 

kind  marvelous  possibilities  in  th  *”’*  J“liU*  °aesar''  brln8  to 
shadows .  Sir  Herbert  Tree  the  ““  °'  *  — 

in  placing  before  the  oi  ’  a°t0r'haS  been  instrumental 

He  declare;  ^  ^  ^  °‘  — 

especially  adapted  because  of  the  "na,e=„trv" 
01  the  various  incidents.  "  ~ 

^  The  complex  plot.a  main  plot  and  one  or  more  subplots 
ensuing  m  rapid  action,  has  been  recognized  by  scenario  writers  as 
waluable.  Its  model  is  to  be  found  in  "King  Lear".  Lear's  Passion 
and  Gloucester's  Weakness  run  parallel.  Great  liberty  has  been 
taken  with  this  form  by  the  scenario  writer  of  “Intolerance".  Four 
distinct  plots  are  bound  together  only  by  the  theme, intolerance, 
and  its  influence  in  various  ages.  The  modern  story  forming-  the 

one- reel  feature. 


The 


■  in  plot  is  complete  in  itself  and  adaptable  for  a 
xOos  two ,  three, and  four, are  dependent  on  one  for  their  force^^^fl 
eeeond  delineates  the  struggle  of  the  French  Huguenots  and  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  age  toward  them;  the  third,  the  Jewish  intolerance 


6  tlB!e  °f  Kebuoh- 


*<’*»rd  tbS  Chrlet;  ard  the  fourth 

8dne;Zar.  Thle  i8  UlU8tra*iv=,  “  nt°lera"°e  in  th 
create  «*«■»«.  Plot..*,,  w tendency  to 

reason.  - 


"War  Brldea".°ne  of  the 


Its  fo roe, not  on  lt.  plot,whlch  ie 


most  recent  fn~o 

1  lime,  depends  for 

18  ^eak.nor  n-r  -i  + 

display,  but  rather  on  the  irfi  8  8Fecta-cular 

ie  influence  of  thp 

•  ■  Zhe  sentiment  w> 


grip: ing  people  throughout  the 
acting  of  Nazimova. 


country, and  the 


which  ie 


wonderful  emotional 


■  t.  .TnS  VSry  Spe0taCUlar  fantaey/A  Daughter  of  the  God- 
advertised  as  the  only  million  ^  ^ 

play  Annette  Kellerman’s  %  d 

3  -hyslW«-  It's  plot  ie  based  partiaUv 
upon  the  story  of  the  most  beautiful  ■,+  ‘  *  ~  7 

beautiful  sultana  Nourmahal,  injwhose 

"em0ry  ^  ^U8'3and> Shah  J ehan,  erected  the  Tad  Hahal.  *ith  this 
oriental  motif  are  combined  others  from  Greek  mythology.  Though 
tie  tneme  ie  not  so  strong  as  that  of  "Intolerance", the  main  plots 
ana  the  sub-plots  are  more  closely  interwoven. 

Gabrielle  d'Annunzio, the  first  great  dramatist  to  turn 
nlB  attenti°n  to  the  photodrama, brought  his  varied  experience  in 

v®rse,  religious,  spectacular,  and  historical  drama  and 
romantic  fiction  to  the  new  art, producing  the  masterpiece,  "Caberia" . 
rather  this  work  of  d'Annunzio  can  justly  claim  the  right  to  long 

is  another  question.  Perhaps  the  world  will  look  back  and 
°ay  01  ^im  as  it  does  of  the  pioneer  novelists, Fielding  and  Richardson, 
in  tns  words  of  Ibsen's  "Maximus  the  Mystic"  :  "Had  the  age  been 


1q00>„ 


ter, you  would  have  be 


The  captivity  of  +v  ^ 

Roman  0hn 

,cu*,and  love,  constitute  the  fflaln  ^ 

•  '  '  ••  Kl8drubal*f”  a  Numldian  p°!  *  ^  0f 

:.10t.  Both  are  enveloped  ln  the  Punic  ^'°°nstl^«  the  under- 

18  *Kk®»  literally  frora  r  ,  arS”  The  8tory  of  the 
1Vy'S  "Hletory  of  Rome . n 


The  wine  seller  * 

xer> shadow  of  the  h 
to  mingle  with  tragedy  and  ro  ano  ‘riecluin,  brings  0OHedy 

gives  to  the  play  a  familiar  appeal>  0r08sin£  «»  A1PS, 

vital  resurrection  of  the  Bone  and  c  +h  ~  r''bUlt'a11  told'ie  a 
«r„. ...  “  “'*•  *■*»«  7~. 


On  the  high  battlement  of  <w-ran 

Syraouse  stands  the  solitary 

figure  of  Archimedes, symbolic  of 

7  °f  tne  sclenoe  °*  the  past, surveying 

the  great  Honan  fleet  below.  At  the  left  stands  the  latest  pro-“ 

duct  of  his  knowledge, a  machine-like  construction  of  revolving 
mirrors, formidable  in  their  massiveness.  This  constitutes  setting 
Md  movement, and  the  old  legend  of  Archimedes  burning  the  Roman 
fleet  by  means  of  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun  is  told  without 
words.  It  is  a  unit  in  itself,yet  vitally  linked  up  with  the 

whole  to  give  complex  harmony, an  essential  of  beauty.  Spectacular 
1 '  is  in  a  sense,  but  there  is  a  dignity  about  it  approaching  the 
grand  in  art. 


The  Odyssey,  in  its  last  production, exemplifies  the  truly 
o?and.  Perspective  was  early  used  effectively, in  a  cheap  production 
ln  th 8  incident  of  the  Cyclops.  The  scene  in  which  Ulysses  and 


»*.  took  flight  was  au  shown 

”a0b  fart'161  ^  tU“n  th®  lmi”°rtaia.  ^Btan0e’the  human  beln- 
„ed  logical  through  +vQ  The  -  lng 

n  thQ  medium 


—  Of  41  Ihe  aPPB4t““  in  sUe 
-  oarriad  °ut  *•*««...  of  Per; nee-  «-» «.e  9ame 

^  dl-U-ffUl.  ^  9Xamplejth  ^,th9  eff90t 

»i'p»ar,d  as  p^ml8s  Sfouped  about  a  „  Pn 
It  r^inded  one  of  childish  faT,„<„!  '***  °0rpule^  human  beta, 


Wae  haunt- 

•sonea  in  +v 

ln  the  cave 


■S3  ^  Jack  the  Gia  , 

e  Glant-kilier> 


and 


The  same  inconsistencies  = 

of  the  deities.  Athena  rose  uPon  ^  entrance3 

shadow  of  her  statue  before  ^ 

portion  with  the  landscape  TVlA  7  °U''  °f  pr0~ 

P  The  producers  could  not  yet  on 

with  the  supernatural, but  o-ave  7  ope 

“  add6d  °ha™  purely  human. 


A  beautifully  eimnio  „ 

Y  Ple  Soene  ooou^  in  the  Ph^a,„ 
Wonderland, when  the  kind's  dauo-h+o.*  .  , 

°  Sh0Sr  and  followers  are  discev- 

sred.  It  carries  over  a  charm  to  lines  in  the  Iliad  : 

Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills 

Fhose  polished  bed  receives  the  falling  rills, 

-here  Trojan  dames, ere  yet  alarmed  by  Greece, 

Washed  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace.” 


Just  as  pleasing  are  the  home  scenes  in  Odysseus 'absence, 
tliS  rdVQl?Y  of  the  suitors  alternating  with  Penelope  at  her  loom 
-irslessly  weaving  what  she  would  spend  the  night  in  raveling  out. 

"  m°onlit  garden  scene  of  lovers  is  in  its  details  extraneous 


material. 


The  lighting  is  beautiful, but  the  dramatic  interpreta- 


14- 


ur<?a 


,  of 


Great  produota  do  not 

“*■  "*  ""  ■*■'««- « ■ 
iating  oral  lit.= _ _  yX('<Srorir.~  .  . 


^  na«ative  8ty,  ',°°enition  of  u 

fl°atinS  °ral  U^ture  refleot8  0'"lnS  °ut  <*  the  f, 
th9  :  at9rial  ln  a  aonaeoutlre  °Uill*«lo» ,fur. 

t60se  of  deeper  insight  to  a  truly  °f  lnol^ta,iaadlng 

eauuiful  production 
Perspective  has  achieved  ffiarvel 

tM  recent  plays.  In  .8Uke  and  ^  reSUUe  ln  “any  of 

throu  h  a  long  rose  arbor  out  into  ■  “rSuente  Clark  dances 

from  the  conventionalities  vn„v  *  t0  a  brief  *»<>- 

B  beset  the 

distant  hill.  ‘  rioh>an^  i8  seen 


do: 


Again,  the  death  of  Flora  Catron  in  "The  Birth  of  a  &v 
achieves  its  end  only  through  perspeotive  The  _  ■  " 

.  a°t  13  subordinated 

“  ’Th  Mrl  o,  .... 

ting. 


How  does  it  happen  that  Kipling's  "Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy"  has  not  been  adapted?  Where  can  be  found  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  produce  a  film  characterized  by  simplicity?  It 
serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  contrast.  There  is  the  simple 
-rusting  Indian  girl  ;  the  sordid, crafty  mother  ;  and  the  typical 
®ndlishman  of  the  East. 

It  is  the  spell  of  the  East  which  wipes  out  centuries 
of  heredity, carrying  Holden  back  to  paganism  when  his  father- love 
nelds  to  the  plea  of  PirJfhan.the  old  watchman, and  offers  tee  lane 


^resents, the  birth  saoriflca  _ 


struggle 

by 


Uf0  for  Uf 

Though  there  are  only  s  ,  1004  f°r 

"  ^  X  QV7  r>  V, 

„t  are  'plentiful  and  those  mr,  raoter0,life  .  , 

»"nt  B  “oments  to  Wh1  v  ana  »°ve- 

re.vra  when  speaking  of  a  er9at  ^  Brander  Ma^Ws 

there  ere  moments  in  Ufa  when  siienoe'  “*  that 

t»  8ilVSr  3entenoes  of  any  *olUoquy  e^uent  than 

artioulate  when  it  is  keenest  ■  bu+  ’  S,”0tlon  19  often  ln- 

9  uut> also. that  a 

.*  *"  Tery  °Xl8iS  °f  a  story  can  often  be  ma  !  °^SS 

risible  acts  ;  and  he  knows  that  »  ,  ^  lnteUielble 

spectators  are*  -f 

•••“  ”  *•  ~  “•  ***«  ,» 

•  ‘™  P°”P  -  ““  “**»  ««h  »  m 

all  the  gaiety  of  the  men’s  club. 

But  most  beautiful  is  the  love  scene  in  the  moonlit 
garden  overlooking  the  lights  of  the  city,  the  delightful  little 
girl  mother  bedecked  in  all  the  jewels  she  loved  best.  From 
shoulder  to  elbow, and  elbow  to  wrist, run  bracelets  of  silver  and 
gold.  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  applause  which  greeted  "less 
Than  Dust"  to  know  'that  this  sort  of  thing  appeals. 


The  end  is  pathetic, almost  tragic.  The  anguish  and 
isolation  of  the  man’s  heart  is  repeated  in  every  line  of  the 
la8t  scene.  The  rains  brought  destruction.  "A  grey  squirrel 
,Tas  in  possession  of  the  veranda  as  if  the  house  had  been  unten- 
anted  for  thirty  years."  The  greed  of  the  old  mother  added  sor 
Jidness  to  desolation. 


ihe 


art  so 


Corr>Ploteiy  inr0 

y  lnc lading 


The  artist  must  fir.t 

Upon  the  nature  of  th«  id  W°rth  whlle  to 

c  i  a.©  a,  vy  i  t  i  . , 

depend,  though  elgnifloanoe  16  of  Us  pre. 


«  the  idea  win  t-  xo 

natation  depend,  though  significance  B  ‘e  form  °*  Us  pre_ 

embodied  ■! « 

-eat  i*s  enbodiment  in  another.  m.  °ne  fo™  may  sug. 

Ssffcy^  qu?  j  , 

raxi teles, gives  us  Hart*  "  '  °apltol.aoulp- 

Ha'., thorns' h  "w.»w.  _ 


turei  by 


Th®  Satyr  of  tK  'Bug- 

Praxi  teles  .gives  us  Hawthorne's  »P,rbl  °apltol*">“H>- 

of  Galatea, the  drama  "Pygmaleon  and  Galate  '"^6  FaUn"i  ^  StatUe 

teasing's  "Laocoon";  and  the  little  ea";  la°0O“  8r°Up’ 

rittie  Indian  love  lvrlc  x 

■Less  Than  Duet".  -no, the  photopl=-. 


Not  only  the  productions  but  th» 

s,bu„  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  are  presented, are  considered  T„  **. 

n  „he  most  progressive  thea- 
tree  a  curtain  rises  as  for  . 

ror  the  legrtimate-'drama.  The  stage  is 

hung  with  deep  red  velvet.  The  PPtl+0,  *  ,  , 

me  center  is  held  by  the  films. 

Curtains  to  the  left  are  drawn 

a/7n  a3ide  disclosing  a  shimmering  moon¬ 
lit  sea.  To  the  right ,  sunlight  and  shadow  of  a  woodland.  An 
orchestra  accompanies  the  presentation  of  the  pictures  with  arias 
from  the  operas  or  symphony  program  music. 

Why  do  so  many  of  the  problem  plays  screened  fall  short 
of  accomplishing  their  aim?  They  are  almost  always  built  upon  the 
motive,  guilt  and  retribution, in  one  phase  or  another, one  of  the  big 
motives  of  tragedy.  The  presentation  is  not , however, in  keeping 
the  motive  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  According  to 
* ri s to t le,  n Tragedy  deals  with  serious, complete  action  of  certain 
mao': 


the 


•obitude,  (dramatic, not  narrative, form) purging  the  soul  througn 
lotions  of  pity  and  fear."  Is  this  not  really  the  aim  of  I 


clays ? 


Again, tragedy  preaenta  ^ 

,9dnt3  greatneas  :  greatness  ln 


,r<?stIies£ 

v*  °f  “08t  0f  the  Playe  Of  this  type? 
u  ur.iwreal.but  it  is  not  80  conveyed. 


tal 

It 

power, 


.*'•  *”  *”1'  *“  “  “*  ;“*;*;*•  >■» 

fr,9» -  m  po.Blblll  *  t0  the  8elf. 

s9  in  extent, universal  appUoation  ”le8'^atnese  ln 

ldea-  Is  thiB 
The  trU9  VQe  ld8a 

-stive;  ^  is  realistic.  It  ,  f°r“  is  Purely  nar. 

18  11111  tative.  ^  it  . 

- -esentative.  x  is  not 

rer 


li  is 


The  seriously  dramatic  ln  iit 
(Ut  it  is  sublime  and  maintains 


erature  is  not  alway 


but  ^  13  suollffle  ana  maintains  an  equillh^  -  **  trag6dy' 

.  .  „  ilibrrum  Detween  the  "conscious 

ana  subconscious  intellection".  of  +*< 

Of  this  nature  ia  the  legitimate 

drama,  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  rt  < 

acK  •  it  is  representative 

broad  in  its  application.  Principality  and  subordination  are  oV  ’ 
served  in  the  leading  character,  impersonated  by  Forbes-Robsrtscn, 
this  character  embodying  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  slow 
dramatic  progress  of  the  character  in  his  influence, and  his  silent 
departure  into  the  morning, allowing  the  dawning  sunlight  to  stream 
into  the  souls  of  those  he  leaves ,  recognizes  a  complete  moving 
i^age  conveying  a  big  idea  direct  to  the  minds  of  the  audience, as 
°Pposed  to  emotional  suggestion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  attitude  of  the  ru-aoi 
"Ward  hi8  book, on  the  attitude  of  the  spectator  toward  the  play, 

%ena8  the  moral, esthetic, or  scholastic  value  to  the  individual, 
^owning  presents  this  thought  in  "Aurora 
”We  get  no  good 


By  being 


*»  * 


And  calculating  profit 

By  so  much  reading.  T+  mU°h  h®lp 

l0  rathe-* 

We  gloriously  forget  0UrQ  x  When 

soul  forward, headlong  ln+ 

°  lnto  a  book'=, 

Impassioned  for  ita  be  Pr°foUnd, 

v  clticL  0  n  1 4* 

'Ti3  then  we  get  the  rio-hn-  °f  truth> 

lght  good  from 


Plunge 


book, « 


"w  ~”le  oi*“m  **.  „„„  „  r. 

,  thrown  upon  the  screen.  «tv^  T  helium 

„  ,  •  JSkyl  and  ^r,Hyde",by  R0bert 

*  q  Stevenson, a  book  which  w^v,  .  *  rt 


.  ,  ^  ' nyd8"  by  Robe 

itcvenson,  a  hook  which  when  DiPr,Pf,  ■  . 

_  .  P  a“Sd  ln  th8  hands  of  the  un- 


. ,  ,  nanas  of  the  un¬ 

king  easily  oeeomes  merely  sensational  trash,!*  ,Wly  om 

loissd  by  certain  mothers  as  entirely  unfit  for  their  sons  to  .ead 

**  let  tMS  SaH8  b0°k  be  read  ^  who  reads  beyond  the  mere 

,ord  interpretation, as  Dr.  Stanchf ield  interprets  it  in  his  lecture 
entitled,  "The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyl  and  Mr. Hyde", and  it  become 

-  «-■?  rrh4-ir  Too  or\-n  -h~nes  -i  vi  a  n  ^  A  ah  r,  _ o  _  i_  _•  i 


a  night y  lesson  on  the  insidious  growth  of  habit. 


If  screened, probably  three-fourths  of  the  audience  would 
see  merely  a  sensational  bit  of  melodrama, and  unless  it  had  been 
portrayed  by  a  discriminating  actor  it  would, not  improbably, be  con 
leaned  by  the  board  of  censorship. 


It  is  not  only  the  sordidly  suggestive  which  may  result 
in  harm.  "Little  Miss  George  Washington"  is  clean  an~  — 


4  is  the  story  of  the  pranks  of  two  boarding-school 


the 


ring- leader  in  mischief , awarded  the 


medal  for  truthfulness, 


“till 


288  her  reputation  to  get 


herself  and  others  out  oi 


,  IS* 


*»»  ^.deception  la  „laJe  ^ 

one's  self  .  y  attraot1Va  . 

iffw,.  Ut  UB8ful  m 


«  n°t  only  t 

^°*tlnS  °”  '  Mlf  f*°“  B0hooi&  'ra0tly«  ^  U8eful 

9S$1on  well  be  acted  upon.  H  ol4>  Uk#- 

H©p0  xn  *  *10  Svid* 

...orshiF  hss  no  influence.  6  national  hr, 

c“‘  -  UQ8.r<3.  of 


The  censors  reetri -+ 

patriot  merely  the 

-  ai  °f  evii-  -d  imm0rai;;;:;r ana  — - 

sent  a  coral  lesson, are  passed  with  ^  ^  hen  screened  to  pre. 

>n  shall  not  be  understandable  t/e,Stri^l0n  th^  *»ir  pre. 


shall  not  be  understandable  toTi!^ 

>  furnish  i 


Hor  Is  it  ai. 


Out  of 
Cinema  : 


gentaticm 

children, 

to  furnish  an  incentive 

-  t0  ^iminal  action. 

The  need  that  the  board  of  ... 

,  .  usors  should  consider 

school  children  is  evident  from  the  recent  *. 

lnvestigation  in  Port¬ 
land  by  a  ooara  comprised  of  Reed  college  students  and  business  men. 

*64/  children  questioned  regarding  their  attendance  at  the 

9.5%  did  not  attend. 

38.4%  attended  twice  a  week. 

5.6%  attended  three  times  a  week. 

In  the  schools  lies  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  taste 
for  the  best,  '  There  should  be  organized  a  positive  force  for 
good  plays  rather  than  to  depend  entirely  on  a  negative  force. 

Novels  and  newspapers  present  crime  less  harmfully  than 
Photoplays.  in  the  picture  the  image  as  a  whole  is  perceived, 
from  the  printed  page  the  individual  must  construct  the  image. 

He  be  able  to  supply  to  it  only  those  elements  which  have 
Vj.°usiy  been  perceived. 


J^oklebR 

i  yet  it  is  a  boy  *  a  b  ,  rrV  Finn„ 

i  anJt  OK  and  n  wouid  v, 

.ei»te  "Kindling" ,  "The  H1  8°“4  »ne,  ,  6  T8ry 

^  211  R°ad"  »»  Uat>y  dramaa 

..  _«v»*than  nlsvp  *  ToEeth«.-,.  „  as  "Quia 


i »teT'ex'  ~jU  *°ad"  n-r  """I  ciramac, 

‘  Elizabethan  plays  are  more  ’  eeth*r« 

•*  cru^e  in  ’  The  *eb  of  t  . 

rtl0h888  of  5'alf  i " , however, and  «A  Jf  ,  Pr#881o'>  than  ln  J * ’* 


,  ..  ,  A  Maid's  *  ln  Plot. 

The  latter  depends  almost  entirely  T^«  are  w 


entirely  ,  imP08a- 

:f  cany  little  lyrics  contained.  aUty  of  language 


Nevertheless, the  cinema  i8  „  „ 

la  destined  tn  k 

povers  for  generative  _  ,  beoo,r'8 


■Lfc5  destined  to  k 

powers  for  generating  a  broad  a„  r  .  ^  one  of  the 

literary  masterpieces.  It  wi  n  *  re°iative  underatanding 

1  not  sventus.ll  j 

legitimate  drama  and  novel,  but  will  „  &  7  raW  from  to® 

create  a  greater  deraant  tr. 

best  each  can  give.  An  attempt  win  ‘ 

c  ffiaae  to  sun  uu 

»  tn  °i  the  varied  types  of  the  literarv  ,nk' 

ry  acnievements  of  the  oas 

irhich  have  been  filmed. 


Little  mention  has  heretofoi 


■>rs  been  made  of  the  relation 
of  the  photodrama  to  .poetry.  Probably  the  extensive  circulation 

C-  Dante's  'Inferno"  has  been  its  greatest  achievement  in  this  lin 
But  certainly  the  poetic  imagination  which  saw  in  :  - 

"Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands; 

Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster  ;  then  a  molder’d  church  and  higher 
A^Long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-iowered  mill  , 

And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazel-wood 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted, flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  dovn 


the  setting  for  the  -ri  i  .  „r. 

Of  love  ana  sacrifice  a.  ’  adaptaUo"  °*  the  story 

duo.,  „ho  ...  ,a  to  br  "  f6rth  *  “d  *•  *“iy  p- 

fo  into  pictures  what  he  saw  in  "Pinna  p*« 

'  8  •  •  •  —mastic  opinion  of  his  ♦  * 

v,-itl'  t-fi  «  •  'his  contemporaries;  together 

ith  the  scenario  writer  of  the  «nflt+T0  « 

attlS  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  deserve 

mUoii  praise . 

mie  "Camllle"  and" Green  Elizabeth"  hinetoscoped  in 
t'eir  leeltimate  8ta«e  surrounding, with  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  title 
an  especially  adapted  phonograph  giving  the  vocal  and  or- 
-—stral  accompaniment  to  the  instant  with  the  action, has  not 
j. rc v „ d  a  great  success, it  has  opened  a  world  of  possibilities.  • 

The  "School  for  Scandal"  and  "Arizona" , among  the  dramas, 
"The  Spoilers",  "Daddy  Long  Legs", and  "Dawn  of  a  To-morrow"  among 
later  fiction, "Quo  Vadis"whioh  fell  far  short  of  the  original  on 
l'“e  ^e3itimate  stage,  “The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii" ,  "Oliver  Twist", and 
the  seemingly  impossible  "Les  Miserable"  have  been  released.  While 
the  film  probably  does  not  do  Hugo  justice, those  who  would  read  the 
booh  have  a  greater  incentive  and  the  rest  of  the  public  has  gained 
something. 


"Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  many  Biblical  stories  are  cir¬ 
culated.  They, together  with  such  plays  as  "Hypocrites" , revive 
old  legends  and  are  of  moral  value.  Children  and  all  who  have  not 
j-Orgotten  how  to  enjoy  childish  fancies  are  led  into  the  land  of 
fairies  by  "Mother  Goose"  and  ride  in  a  wonderful  coach  with  a 
real  little  Cinderella. 

Tolstoi's  "Kreutzer  Sonata”  has  a  complex  effect.  The 


page 


!3 


relieved  is  di..ppoi  ^  "*  ^  n"V°U8  Straln  ls 

«0~».  This  ie  probably  be  aPp6ara  t0  ha-  beoome  cheap  msl_ 
i^xooabiy  because  the  fim+  a 

than  the  last.  Theda  B„  ,  63  aI®  stron8er 

Bara, impersonating  the  sist»r  „ 

center  of  the  stio-o  >,,,  ,  1  tsr< occupies  the 

Stase  bT  her  personality, not  bv  th» 

An  afterthought  suggests  the  P  ahe  plays- 

melodramatic?  ThI  J  t  9Ue3tl°n  8  **  18  “  “«*  ~~ 

in  "Redd-,  0  M  S  S0en8  ^  ^  Part  VSry  8l“llar  *>  that 

.  “  r  •  The  tWO  ^  are  apt  to  become  closely  as- 

applies  to  life  in  general,and  more  nearly  to  the  conditions 
existing  among  the  Russian  Jews. 

"3’Wenty  Th0usand  LeaS"«s  Under  the  Sea"  reanimatee  Jules 
-  i-ory,  dug  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  its  adaptability  to 
i-lay  the  results  of  the  new  mechanical  device  to  further  sub- 
marine  photography. 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  -soars  above  Dixon's  "Clansman", 
which  rurniehes  the  material.  It  presents  a  just  view  of  the  re¬ 
construction  period  in  our  country's  history, as  the  high  school 
texts  do  not, and  stirs  the  patriotism  in  every  American  citizen. 

Only  by  recognizing  our  past  mistakes  can  we  hope  to  avoid  such  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  future. 

There  are  some  ideas  which  are  much  better  left  in  the 
abstract.  They  lose  in  the  concrete  that  element  which  makes 
them  worth  while.  Kipling* b  "Vampire"  is  striking, but  it  is  of  this 

nature .  The  result  is  neither  melodrama  nor  true  tragedy.  Whether 
its  effect  be  harmful  or  good  will  be  determined  by  the  character 
oi  tile  individual  spectator  and  his  ability  to  differentiate  and 
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tC  ^Ple01nte  Carnatic  interpretation.  The  awe  and  horror  put  into 
1 a  8  powerfnl  impersonation  of  the  vampire  lifts  the 
S°"nS  ll  X  aoove  the  sordid.  For  any  theatre  manager  to  run  the 

in  belief  that  it  is  an  agent  for  moral  uplift  is  justifi- 

3  vO  run  the  film  with  sensational  advertisement  is  crim¬ 

inal. 


Puolie  opinion  is  ever  weeding  out  those  pictures  which 
no^  raea'Sure  up  to  the  standard.  The  standard  itself  is  dynamic. 

An  experienced  musician  says  of  the  cinema  : nHere,we  are 
often  called  upon  to  play  music  used  to  make  up  symphony  programs.” 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  field  of  the  photoplay  the  average 
mind  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  best  there  is  in  music,  in 
dramatic  art, and  in  literature. 


